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122 Bloomfield 

In the matter of deriving -words from roots the author shows 
commendable caution. As the Indo-Germanic had more than 
one root for one concept, so also it had sometimes one root for 
several concepts. Words of originally different form may in 
the course of linguistic development assume the same form; 
compare the case of French louer "to let" (from locare) and 
"to praise" (from laudare). Thus the author assumes two 
roots *ues to explain Gothic wisan to dwell' and 'to feasf 
(p.318) A . 

It would have been desirable if the author under each word 
would have given the place or places where it occurs in the text, 
but that would have considerably increased the size of the book. 
The copious indices of Germanic cognates at the back constitute 
a most valuable feature of the work. They are all the more 
important in view of the fact that good etymological dictionaries 
of the ancient Germanic dialects do not yet exist. 

Aethue E. J. Remt. 

Columbia University, September 25, 1910. 



DETTTSCHES "WGRTERBUCH von Dr. Richard Loewe. 

Sammlung Goschen, Nr. 64. Leipzig, G. J. Gosehen'sche 

Verlagshandlung, 1910. 

There was a time, broadly speaking, when etymologies meant 
everything to comparative philology. The fact that certain 
languages were related had to be confirmed, the nature of the 
relationship determined, the divergencies from original unity 
described. Every correspondence, 'sound for sound,' of words 
in different languages was then a valuable acquisition. The 
realization that as the style is the man, so the language is the 
nation, that 'the origin of speech' occurred at no fixed date, 
but is constantly going on around us, is slow in coming. It 
is preceded by an era when the code of sound-laws, paradigms, 
and rules of syntax, plus a few obvious eases of 'false analog}'/ 
seems to need but one complement: a lexicon quoting for each 
word of a language the 'sound for sound' cognates or the nearest 
available thing. The historical grammar and this book (ah, 
why had no one written it?) would constitute a complete guide 
to the facts of the language. 

It is reminiscent of this period when one reads in the 
publisher's announcement of Loewe's little book: 'Das vorlie- 
gende Bandchen will ein kurzgefasztes Nachschlagebuch sein, 
das uber die Herkunft der neuhochdeutschen Worter, soweit 
diese eine Erklarung benotigen, die notwendige Auskunft gibt.' 
To discuss such a book fully may not be breaking butterflies 
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on the wheel: for the little volume is a backward force and 
may, considering author and publisher, be a powerful one. The 
idea seems to be this: You have.Loewe's Germanische Sprach- 
wissenschaft {Sammlung Goschen, Nr. 238), which gives with 
admirable succinctness the rules for the derivation of Germanic 
words and forms from the Indo-European, — perhaps you have 
even Meringer's Indogermanische Sprachwissenschaft (Nr. 59) 
— all you need now is the Worterbuch: you can now take the 
German language apart like a clock. 

The Worterbuch is a model of condensation. The German 
word, its MHG., OHG., or LG. ancestor, a cognate from the 
most distant Germanic dialect possible to quote, and finally an 
Indo-European cognate — that is the scheme of each laconic 
item. The thing, as Dr. Loewe's name implies, is excellently 
done : the derivations with few exceptions represent solid stand- 
ard views and the typography shows minute care. Of all this 
more below, — but now let us ask: For whom is this 
'information' 'necessary 1 ? 

For whom, indeed, can it be of the least possible use? For 
the scholar or student the information is far too brief to be 
useful j the sources of the compilation, moreover, are too well 
known to need proxy — most of the data are from Torp and 
Falk^s fourth edition of the third volume of Fields 
Tergleichendes Worterbuch. We must suppose the book in- 
tended for the layman, for the general educated public of the 
Sammlung Goschen. Alas for the layman's idea of linguistic 
science! Suppose him -ever so attentive and ever so willing to 
look up in Meringer and in Loewe's Germanische Sprach- 
wissenschaft all necessary points — even then, what value could 
this book have for him? It would give him no idea of Indo- 
European and of the Germanic in particular, as compared with 
the homely solidity and sweetness of the High German. It 
would give him no idea of the wonderful creative vigor of 
Germanic, of the fact that a vast part of its words are new 
formations or new creations — certainly no idea as to the nature 
and means of such creation. Of this and of all else that 
science teaches about the German language, he would get not 
the faintest notion. Except for a few hints in the preface 
the book is not only uninstructive about these matters, but 
positively misleading. Again and again, for instance, we meet, 
instead of cognates, the abbreviation for 'Schallwort,' the 
implication being that such words are a creation ex nihilo. 
Now, if there is one thing the layman should have explained 
to him, it is the nature of such new formations : the association 
(unconscious in the speaker) of well-accustomed words *to 
form, under some special stimulus, a new and expressive word. 
Nothing for beginner or layman could be more instructing as to 
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the processes of speech, and nothing could be better or more 
immediately illustrated from the mother tongue. Only once 
did I find anything approaching illumination — alas, at the very 

end of the book — s. v. ZWIRBEL1S": 'w. vermischt aus 

zirben u. werben "sich drehen." ' This item, if only the general 
reader's attention could be drawn to its significance, would be 
worth all the rest of the book put together — except for two 
features to be spoken of later. 

Even from the point of view which the book represents, it 
cannot but be misleading to the reader. It is not conceivable 
that the general reader will know or look up his elements so 
well as to understand aright items like the following: 

'AMSEL ahd. amsala F, ags. osle, w. lat. merula.' 

*EIS ahd. is N, aisl. iss z. abktr. isav-.' (The Av. word repre- 
sents a derivative containing IE. k.) 

'GESTERN ahd. gesteron z. got. gistra-dagis "morgen," lot. 
heri "gestern," gr. x&'s-' (Lat. hestemus would have made 
this more intelligible.) 

'HORNTSSE ahd. hornaz M, ags. hyrnet F, z. lat. crabro.' 

<KITT ahd. quiti M, "Leim," ags. cwidu "Baumharz" z. 
aisl. kvaoa "Harz," z. lat. bitumen/ (Kitt is a So. German 
form for kut, hence the lost w. Bitumen is a loan-word from 
the Osc-Umbr., with 6- for Lat. v-.) 

'E25IEG ahd. kreg M "Hartnackigkeit," mnd. krich 
"Streit" v. z. air. brig "Kraft," gr. p puH >6* "stark." 

TjAN"G ahd. lang, got. laggs, lat. longus, v. gr. SoAtxos.' 

'TRINE eig. PI. z. ahd, trahan M (as. trahni PI.) z. 
Z1HEE.' (Which reads: 'ZlHEE ahd. zahar M, got. tagr N, 
gr. haxpv, alat. dacruma.') 

The above are only a few cases : of course nearly every item 
shows some divergence from the obvious. The lay reader, con- 
fronted by such statements without explanation, can be affected 
only in one of two ways. Either he will conclude that linguistic 
science is correctly described by Voltaire's epigram and that 
chance similarities or the vague hypotheses of cranks underlie 
the 'etymologies/ or — and this is more likely — he will turn 
away, too little interested even to form the above conclusion. 

Except for this obscurity the book — speaking, of course, 
strictly from the point of view it represents^ — is very well com- 
piled. The following derivations struck me as wrong, — the 
number includes a very few of those lapses from sound and 
strict principle which mar (though in equally small number) 
Loewe's other booklet. As most of Loewe's etymologies are 
taken from Torp and Falk's mentioned work, I refer to this 
source whenever the author has to my mind injudiciously 
departed from it. 
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'BANN ahd. ban. . . .aisl. barm "Verbot," dan. band; dazu 

dhd. bannan, *bandjan z. BINDEN (der Bann band die 

Willensfreiheit) .' It looks as if Dan. Band were quoted on 
account of the spelling with -d, which is of course a mere 
orthographic ornament. This is most improbable. 

'BETT v. z. ai-badhate "drangt, druckt" als das, worauf 

man druckt oder liegt.' The connection with Lat. fodio (given 
by T. & F., s. v. badja) is semantically much more probable. 

<BRtJLLEN v. z. lit. bliauti.' In spite of 

MHG. bliiegeln briillen is probably a relatively new word. 
Some words to whose association its origin may have been due 
are OHG. breman, brestan, braston, MHG. brusen on the one 
hand, and on the other hand such words as Gic. *goljan (ON. 
g0la), OHG. gellan, bellan, scellan, MHG. grellen. Words are 
not animals that physically beget young : in so far as words can 
be called related G. briillen is related to some or all of these 
and other words. This is not the place to trace the word 
briillen more closely or to enter into similar digressions about 
other words. Let the example suffice. 

'BTTHLE mhd. buole M, "Verwandter, geliebter," mnd. bole 
"naher Verwandter, Bruder," urspr. v. Kinderwort fur 
BRUDER.' The Ofris. bole 'Buhlerin' and the verb MLG. 
bolen (and probably Norw. b0l 'brunstig') show the modern 
meaning to be the original one. Cf. P. & T., s. v. (bel) 2. 

'FARZEN lat. pedere, gr. 5r«pSeiv'. The Lat word 

cannot belong here, but goes with FISTEN (*pezd), where it 
is also given. . . 

'FEILE.. . . .aisl. J^el.' Even if this were possible it would 
be better to quote. /eZ ( cw. A.«y.). or OSw. feel. ]>el should not 
be quoted unless explicitly as a rime-word. An IE. cognate 
of Feile should also be given, cf. T. & F. s. v. (fih) 2. 

'FINSTER ahd. finstar, dinstar, as. finistar z. as. thimm z. 
lat. tenebrae "Finisternis." ' For OS. thimm Sk. tdmas- would 
be a clearer cognate. Finstar cannot, so far as is known, be a 
form of the same word: the two OHG. words are rime-words. 
Dinstar <*ipemstra- (MD. deemster) <*tem (a) sro- (Sk. 
tdmisra-) ; after it finstar was spoken, owing to what word or 
what parallel word-pair is unknown. 

'FLAU: nd. flau: afrz. flau: ahd. *hlao (lao) "lau."' 
Whether G. flau is a loan-word or not, its source can certainly 
not be OHG. *hlao, but is OHG. *flao (ON. flor, CSI. poleti), 
cf. T. & F., s. v. (fle). 

FOLGEN. — Loewe inverts the actual process : as ON. fylgja 
shows, folgen is the old form; OHG. fola gan, OE. fulgangan 
are associations with the verb 'go.' Cf . T. & F., s. v. felh. 
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FREI. — Loewe gives the old explanation, 'frei'<'lieb/ 
Better with Lat. privus, cf. T. & P., s. v. frija. 

'GEDEIHEN lit. tekti "hinreichen." ' This is the one 

form that -will not, by itself, explain the Gic. word: Lith. 
tenku, tinku, tikti, tikes would any of them have been more 
appropriate. 

'GRELL w. z. nd. schrel "schrill".' — These words may 

be rime-words, but they cannot be otherwise related. Even if 
we assume IE. *krel- beside *skrel- the latter would give Gic. 
*hrel-, not *grel-. 

GROSZ. — 'aisl groa' if at all connected is a very distant 
relative. 

HAMMEE. — 'ai. asman' etc. cannot, at the present state of 
our knowledge, be thrown together with 'dbg. kamy' and G. 
Hammer. 

HEIDE. — Schulze's notion, which is here adopted, is not 
convincing, compared to the usual explanation which adduces 
Lat. paganus. 

'HEIKEL v. z. Mckel 'Vahlerisch," v. z. EkeV — heikel may 
be a dialect form of hakel (so read), which is probably con- 
nected with OE. haca E. hook. Ekel has no phonetic connec- 
tion with these words, but belongs to E. ache MD. akel or to 
Goth, aiwiski. MLG. egelen or unites the two. 

HEUCHELN. — If 'ags. hiwian, luV are related it is very 
distantly. A cross-reference to HOCKEN would have been 
better. 

KAMPFER. — Reference should not be to 'ind. kapur* but to 
Sk. karpura-, the first r of which explains the n in It. canfora 
and the G. word, by the regular dissimilation. 

KLEID. — It is not quite fair to quote 'aisl. kl<£j?e' without 
explaining that it is not a genuine Norse form. 

'MEISTE ahd. meist, got. maists, v. z. got. mers "beruhmf '.' 
If this is to be the whole story, at least a cross-reference to 
MARCHEN, where the etymology of Goth, mers is given, might 
be useful. No reference is here made to MEHR, the very nearest 
word of all, under the heading of which, moreover, nearer cog- 
nates than Goth, mers are given. The whole difficulty seems due 
to a careless use of T. & F.'s statements under {me ma). 

NEST. — To quote Lith. Ixzdas without comment between 
the word NEST and its derivation is worse than misleading: 
it forces the suspicion that Loewe believes the Lith. word iden- 
tical with the G. Impossible: Lith. Ixzdas is connected with 
G. liegen, Lager and Pruss. listis TLager/ ef. Brugmann Gr. P, 
pp. 546, 569. Formation and meaning of the Lith. word were 
probably influenced by IE. *nizdo-, but as the item stands 
Loewe can hardly have meant only this. 
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BEIF 1 . — 02T. reim is a loan-word from the LG. and does 
not belong here; ON", reip should have been quoted, and a 
cross-reference to BEFF added. 

BEIGES does not belong to Goth, reiran, but to G. REIHE. 

KIEMEN. — ON. reim is a loan-word from the LG., cf. 
T. & F., s. v. ru 1. 

'EOCKEST v. z. EOCK, der auf ihm gesponnen wird.'— 

This is misleading, as neither word is derived from the other: 
one means 'spinner/ the other 'thing spun.' Some mention of 
Gr. apdyyij should be made. 

EtJTTELN is not an iterative of rauten, but belongs to 
Lith. Tcrutu, cf. T. & F., s. y. hrud 1. EIET may also belong here. 

'SCHAUM lat. spiima (partielle Assimilation des k an 

m)/ — Even if there were any earthly reason for such a suppo- 
sition, it would here be unnecessary to mention, as a cognate 
with sk- (e. g. Lat. obscurus) might just as well have been 
quoted. This case throws a bad light on passages like the one 
under FEILE, where one might otherwise suppose that the 
author were quoting rime-words. 

SCHALE 2 belongs to SCHALE 1 and SCHELLE 2 . 

SCHEjSTKEN. — The semantic development was probably as 
suggested in T. & F., s. v. skenk. 

SCHICKEiT 'aisl. skipan (Dissimilation)' is the same 
sort of thing as Schaum: Lat. spuma above. Why, for 
instance, was there no dissimilation in OK. skeika? Dissimila- 
tion and the like are not nostrums for the difficulties of the 
etymologizer, but actual processes, which must be observed and 
explained. 

SCHIEE 2 .— 03ST. skwrr "hell" belongs to SCHIEE 1 . Sec- 
ondarily, of course, SCHIEE 2 and its nearer cognates also 
belong there, and corresponding reference should have been 
made. Cf. Noreen, UG. Lautl., p. 31. ON", skyrr (not skyr, as 
here printed) has Gic. eu and should not be quoted. 

'SCHLINGEN* "verschlucken" ahd. slintan, got. -slindan.' — 
Again, these are not actually the same word, but rime-words. 
So are also SCHLINGEN 1 and Older D. slinderen G. schlendern. 
The two words with g may be identical and the two words with 
d as well, the two pairs exhibiting a similar semantic develop- 
ment: 'crawl' >'throw'> 'swallow/ — the latter step by way of 
a compound like G. verschlingen or Goth, fraslindan. 

'SCHL&EFEN w. lat sorbere, gr. Wto-.'— This would 

be poor information to give inquiring laymen or beginners, even 
if it were information. IE. *srbh- or *srguh- is only one of 
the words whose association formed Gic. *slurp-. Another is 
IE. *slurg-, cf. T. & F., s. v. slurka-. No one of them — and 
least of all the one quoted — would suffice for an etymology. 
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SCHUEZ might be a loan-word <Lat. excurius, but in that 
case it cannot be joined to ON. shyrta. 

SEIFE. — The semantic development suggested is unneces- 
sarily malodorous. 

'SPAHEN. . .gr. oxtViw&u.' If this metathesis *<T7r«-><TK«r 
did take place it was not purely a metathesis, but due in part 
to association with other words, such as VkoF- in Ovomoos, 
cf. Brugmann Gr. T, p. 873. aKtVro/uu is as much related to 
*oxoF- as to *<nr(K-. This is the process that his given birth to 
a great part of the Gic. vocabulary, but Loewe only once (cf. 
above) explains a case of it: — he prefers as a rule to quote 
without comment some phonetically divergent word, or, more 
often, to write 'Schw.' (='Sehallworf ) — und damit basta I 
ma non basta. 

SPATZ Koseform z. SPERLING'— For the etymology 

of this word cf. T. & F., s. v. (spatt) . 

SPILLING. — Here is a real case of dissimilation passed 
with no mention of the word, which seems reserved for such 
matters as occasional changes of k to p in Latin or Old Icelandic. 

STOFFEL. — Perhaps the present meaning of the word is 
just as original as its use as 'Koseform' of Christoph, cf. Lat. 
stupeo and MLG. stuf 'stumpf.' 

TATZE cannot belong to 'anhd. tappe' except associationally : 
it was probably due to tappe and some word akin to LG. dott 
TBuschel, Haufen, Zotte/ cf. T. & F., s. v. (dud). 

TEAMPELN.— If the word is to be taken with Goth. 
-trimpan it obviously cannot go with Gr. rpairea etc. For the 
probable etymology of the Gic. words cf. Feist Et. Wb. d. got. 
Spr., s. v. anatrimpan. 

TtJTTEL.— The HG. and LG. words cannot be put on a 
basis of equality. Either they are phonetically unrelated or bor- 
rowing has occurred. 

VEEDEBBEN may ultimately be related to STEEBEN, 
but instead of this doubtful reference the certain etymology of 
Gic. *)>erb- might have been quoted. 

WAMME, if to be connected with Sk. gabha- has IE. guh- 
(gu- in Feist Et. Wb., s. v. is a misprint or mistake) and hence 
cannot be in Lat. vulva. 

*WOLF....w. abg. vluku, gr. Xvko<s, lat. lupus.' — quis hoc 
credat nisi sit pro teste vetustas? Wolf belongs to Lat. volpes. 
Gr. \vko9 etc. is represented by ON. ylgr. There may have been 
(and probably was) an associational relationship between Gic. 
*wulf- and *wulg-. 

In a very many cases where there is a well-known IE. cognate 
this item is for no discernible reason omitted. The author 
seems, for instance, to have a principle of not giving the IE. 
cognate wherever a G. word is borrowed from some other Gic. 
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language, or where a Gic. word is otherwise called in to explain 
the G. In many cases a simple cross-reference to some word 
already explained would have sufficed. My list of such omissions 
covers more than two closely written pages: I mention only a 
few. Under ARBEIT Meringer's explanation (* aria- -aitii-) 
is given and ON. i$ quoted, but no explanation of the ON. 
word offered. BEI is referred only to 'akd um-bi', which is not 
only meagre but misleading. BIN and the other forms of that 
verb are not given, except only SEIN. DUCKEN could easily 
have been referred to TAUCHEN. LENKEN is explained by 
OHG. hlanca : this word is supplied with an IE. cognate under 
GELENK, but there is no cross-reference. Under SCHLEU- 
NIG, again, dissimilation as it really occurs could be pointed to, 
cf. Brugmann K. vgl. Gr. § 334 A 2, a & b. SCHLOSZE— if 
ON. slydda is to be quoted, reference to SCHLOTTERN is in 
place. Under TAKEL. . .'md. takken "heften"' Gr. 84kv» 
should be mentioned: it exhibits exactly the same present for- 
mation as the Gic. word (*tagne/6-). WABERN is referred to 
WABEELN, which, however, is not given. 

Typography and arrangement are excellent. By a clever use 
of type and punctuation admirable brevity is attained without 
sacrifice of neatness and without the ill-mannered effect often 
produced by extreme concision. Revision must have been ex- 
ceedingly careful: in the first part of the book I noted a few 
typographical errors : punctuation or type are wrong s. w. AAR, 
ALABASTER, BANN, DARAUS, EANT, FAUL, GIPFEL; 
verbal errors occur under ACHSEL (for 'ags.' read 'aisl'), 
GEB1REN (for 'got gabwran' read 'got gabairan), GENIES- 
SEN (for 'lit. naudyju' read 'lit. naudyju'), GESCHEHEN. 
(for 'ags. zeseeon' read 'ags gesceon'), GRIND (for 'lot. freudere 
read 'lot. frendere') , SCHIER (for 'aisle, skyr, read 'aisle skfrf) . 

The best feature of the book is the introduction, which 
quietly and only too briefly sketches the history of the German 
vocabulary. This sketch should have been expanded to the limits 
of the whole volume; with quotation of examples and cognates 
and supplemented by a full index it would have been as useful 
for reference as the present compilation, and would have been 
an interesting and informing book for the lay reader — instead 
of a source of dead knowledge and wrong impressions. 

The other valuable phase of the little book is the treatment 
of loan-words, which are very skilfully and clearly dealt with. 
There are, however, enough popular treatments in German of 
this subject — and only too few of the German "Wortschatz ia 
general. Leonaed Bloomfteld. 

University of Illinois. 



